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HUNGARIAN NAMES 


The following members of the family are named in the text: 


Denis: Hungarian name: Adler, Dénes Cziklai, American name: Denis C. Adler M.D., known as “Dini” 


Regina Cziklai: Hungarian names: Cziklai Rosa (Regina) née Czinner. Mother of Borcsa Adler née Cziklai - 
Grandmother of Janos and Denis Adler. known as “Mamika” 


Borcsa: Hungarian name: Cziklai Borcsa [maiden name] married names: Adler Borcsa, Adler Borbala, Adler 
Rezsoné, American name: Barbara Adler known as “Anyu” (diminutive of mother) - Dini’s mother. 


Margit Cziklai: Hungarian name: Cziklai Margit, known as “Mariska” - Denis’ aunt, mother’s sister. 


Rozsi: Hungarian names: Cziklai Rozsa [maiden name], Marberger R6zsi, Marberger Mihalyné 
alternative spelling: Roza, Rozsika - sister of Borcsa, aunt to Dénes and Janos) 


Mihaly Marberger: Hungarian names: Marberger Mihaly, “Misi” - husband to Rozsi and uncle to Denis and 
Janos 


Vera Marberger: Hungarian names: Marberger Vera, married name Boschan Ferencné. Denis’ cousin 


Janos, Jancsi: Hungarian names: Adler Janos changed his name to Arato Janos in 1946 and later back again, he 
is referred to as Jancsi or Jancsika (the diminuative of Janos), American name: John A. Adler - son of 
Rezs6 Adler and Borcsa Adler née Cziklai, brother of Denis and married Eva 


Eva: Hungarian names: Timar Eva [maiden name], Adler Eva, Adler Janosné, American name: Eva Adler 


Rezs6 Adler: Hungarian name:Adler Rezsé Abraham, in English context sometimes referred to as Rudolph - 
father to Denis and Janos and husband of Borcsa known as “Apu” 


Aunt Gundi: Czinner Kunigund Glikelt née Deutsch (1840-1917) married to Emanuel (Menachea, Mor, 
Menachem, Mano) Czinner (1819-1884) Mother of Regina (Mamika) - grandmother of Borcsa and 
great grandmother of Denis Adler 


Janos Cziklai/Czinner: Hungarian name: Cziklai Janos- brother of Regina, Denis’ grandmother 


Sandor Czinner/Csanyi: Hungarian name: Czinner Sandor later Csanyi Sandor - brother of Regina, Denis’ 
grandmother 


Mariska Csanyi: Hungarian names: Csanyi Mariska née Czukor, Csanyi Sandomé - wife of Sandor Ujhelyi - 
Denis’ mother’s older sister, Denis’ aunt 


Sandor Ujhelyi: Hungarian name: Ujhelyi Sandor, Denis’ uncle 

George Popjak: Hungarian name: Popjak Gyérgy- good friend of Denis from medical school 

Istvan Vincze: Hungarian name: Vincze Istvan - school friend of Denis 

Emma Steiner née Czinner (later) Csanyi: Hungarian name: Steiner Emma sister of Denis’ grandmother Mamika 
Matyas Cziklai: Matthew - son of Mamika (Cziklai Rosa (Regina) née Czinner) 


Paulina Leontine Wilheim née Czinner: Hungarian names: Wilheim Paulina, married name: Wilheim Adolfné - 
sister of Denis’ grandmother Mamika 


Adolf Wilheim: Hungarian name: Wilheim Adolf, husband of Paulina brother-in-law of Denis’ grandmother 
Mamika 


Janos Wilheim - Hungarian name: Wilheim Janos changed to Vadasz Janos in 1896, son of Adolf and Paulina 
Wilheim, cousin of Borcsa Adler, established Zinner (later Pick) Salami) 


Matyas Czinner -Hungarian name: Czinner Matyas changed name to Csanyi Matyas, cousin of Borcsa Adler 


Lisa: Eva’s elder sister: Hungarian names: Timar Lisa [maiden name], American name: Elizabeth Foldes called 
Lisa 
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Photographs in this text are from the family collection, if not otherwise specified. 


Lisa Timar/Foldes had a camera and took many snapshots of life in Szeged from 1935 until she 
left for the USA in 1937.Some of the negatives surived and were given to me by her sister Eva 
Adler in 2006. I digitalized the ones that were possible to work with, unfortunately many of the 
negatives were deteriorated and could not be retrieved. 


I have used a number of historical photographs licensed under Creative Commons from the online 
photo archives Fortepan. 


Photographs from Szeged from 1980’s-2016 were taken by Barbara Adler and Manuel Sellner. 


The collection of family photographs, documents and correspondence can be viewed in the 
collection: 


ADLER FAMILY PAPERS, CIRCA 1880s-2003 
2016.458.1 
United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archives 
100 Raoul Wallenberg Place SW Washington, DC 20024-2126 
Tel. (202) 479-9717 


e-mail: reference@ushmm.org 


The list of the items in the collection is included in the addendum. 
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Manuel Sellner interviewing Denis Adler in the courtyard of the family home, June 1982 


PREFACE 


The following text is based on mulitple interviews conducted by Manuel Sellner 
during the 1980’s. The first took place in a field of wheat outside Szeged, the next 
in the courtyard of Denis’ childhood home, the third was recorded while walking 
through the streets of Szeged, and the forth in Palm Springs, California. Manuel 
transcribed the tapes and began editing. After his death, I continued the project. 
This is one of three interviews: Denis’ brother Janos and his wife Eva were also 
interviewed about there lives. 





Traditional horsecart, Szeged ©Adler 1982 
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1982 WALKING AND TALKING THROUGH SZEGED 


The interview with Denis in Szeged in 1982 became a “walk and talk”. From his 
childhood home on the corner of Hajnéczy Utca and Bolyai Janos Utca, we walked 
down Bolyai Janos Utca, passed the house of Aunt Paulina and then the house of 
the rabbi, one Bartok tér. On the corner of Bartok tér [formerly former Valéria 
tér] was the residence of a good friend, Klari Nagy and her parents. They had a big 
grocery store, on the main floor and lived in the flat above. Klari and Denis were 
very close friends during the years in medical school. 





House on the corner of Valéria tér Klari Nagy 1989 


We also passed the house of my other close friend George Popjak, whose mother 
was in charge of a catholic girls’ home.! From the age of 12 until he left Szeged to 
go to England, Popjak lived there with all those girls. Popjack, Klari and Denis 
studied. Both Denis and George and I had somewhat of a love affair with her. 


Her parents and all her family perished during the harsh years of 43-44. 


So the whole neighborhood is full of the houses of close friends and family. The 
whole area is full with memories. 


DENIS TELLS ABOUT HIS CHILDHOOD 


Szeged, the city of my childhood, was surrounded by a large agricultural area; 
it was a peasant city really, with only a small middle class. Jewish families had 
been living in Szeged for two or three generations by the 1920’s. They participated 
actively in commerce, worked as lawyers and physicians, educators, and in banking. 
They had become assimilated and very Hungarian. They played an important role 
in middle class society. 


I have returned 6 times to my hometown since 1961. Not just to see the town, but 
to visit my remaining family. 


I passed so much time between these places and, although many years have passed, 
it is remarkable how many of the houses appear the same. Little has changed; they 
are in better condition than during my first few visits after the war (1961, 1963, 
1965, 1976). It has been nice to see the city this time. It is really the most attractive 
it has been since I left it in 1939. 





Corner of Hajnéczy Utca and Bolyai Janos Utca (Google StreetView - 2016) 
Grandmother’s house on the left - father’s house [rebuilt] on the right 


GRANDMOTHER’S HOUSE 


Right now, we are standing on the corner of Hajnéczy Utca and Bolyai Janos Utca. 
In my time these streets had different names. I was born in this house on Korona 
Utca 9, which is now Hajnoéczy Utca. This old house was built during the early 
1880’s and belonged to my grandmother Regina Cziklai. My grandmother’s family 
had lived in Szeged since the beginning of the 19th century.’ 


The original part of the house had only one story. The courtyard and the big hallway 
leading to my grandmother’s room, was where we spent most of our childhood. The 
steps went up from the little terrace to the first floor, where we had our apartment. 
I remember those stairs; they were very dark and I was always little bit scared. 
When I had to go from my aunt’s place up to my grandmother’s place on those 
stairs; I was always scared. I had to ask somebody to keep watch when I had to go 
anywhere near there. My grandmother had another daughter, Mariska, who lived 
in the corner room; my mother’s sister, her husband and my cousin Vera on the 
other side. 


My grandmother ran her ‘grain sack rental business’ from the rooms directly 
under the apartment. With the income from the business she managed to raise and 
educate her many children rather properly. During my childhood she rented out 
those rooms to some other business. She was no longer in business by that time, 
being a 65-70 year old lady. 


I remember the large terrace with a marble floor, where we used to have a huge 
dining table. The whole family would gather around this table for at least one meal 
a day, usually the noon meal. As was the continental custom at the time, my father 
and the others who worked outside, returned home at noon and we would gather 
for a large family lunch. My grandmother, my mother and father, my brother, my 
aunts, my uncle, and his daughter, my cousin Vera, and I. Usually my cousin, Vera 
and I sat at our own small table. She was one year older than I and we had lots of 
fun conversing without any interference from the adults. We would play with our 
food and exchange favorite bites. We developed a brother and sister relationship. 
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My own brother sat with the adults. He was not an important part of our much 
younger group. 


The courtyard has changed since my childhood; I remember a big berry tree with 
sweet but not very tasty berries here. It must have been a large tree, because we 
climbed it, whenever we could. I remember eating a lot of the berries. 


My grandmother’s room was on the corner. She was always looking out of this 
window and when her various friends and relatives passed by on the sidewalk, they 
would stop and talk to her. I spent most of my childhood on this street. 
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“My grandmother had another daughter [Mariska] who lived in the corner room, and my mother’s 
sister [Rozsa], her husband [Mihdly] and my cousin Vera lived on the other side.” 


FATHER’S HOUSE 


When I was about 5 years old, my father bought the house across the street from 
that of my grandmother from the architect who had both built and owned it. It was 
a nice house with two large and two small apartments. When I was 15 and was in 
high school, we moved over to the large apartment on the first floor. My brother 
and I had separate rooms and of course our maid, Julia, had a room. My mother 
and father had a large bedroom. There was a large corner living room and a fair 
sized dining room. I lived here in Korona Utca 10 from the age of 15 until I finished 
medical school. I have many memories of the time spent in that apartment. 


A few years after we had moved in, the portion of the house that had been used 
for business was transformed into two more apartments with the help of the same 
architect, who originally built it. Then the house had 6 apartments. 


When I moved over to my father’s house across the street, Vera and I built a kind of 
rail connection between the two windows, so we could send messages to each other 
with a little carriage with wheels. Vera was a very sweet girl. She went to medical 
school and graduated a year ahead of me. She got married and had a child at the 
beginning of the war. 





4 cousins - Janos, Denis, Vera Marberger, Janos Ujhelyi Aunt Rosza and uncle Mihdly 
Marberger 





Borcsa, Denis’ mother, with her brother Matyds Cziklai and two 
cousins - possibly Mdtyds and Pal Csanyi circa 1900 


DAILY LIFE 


My childhood in Szeged was quite pleasant. In those days, when I was a child, 
middle class families had maids. The maids were peasants from the surrounding 
villages who came into town to work and very frequently became like members of 
the family. Certainly our cook and maid Juli who came to work in our house when 
I was 7 years old, was a member of the family. My mother loved her dearly. 


It was a sad farewell when I left Hungary at the age of 25. When I returned to visit 
in 1961, the good woman was still alive. She came to Szeged from her village to 


Il 
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Janos and Denis 


Denis 18 years old 





Two brothers 





Working in the kitchen 


help my old aunt cook meals for us several times during our visit. They were just as 
perfect and enjoyable as in my childhood. My mother stayed in touch with Juli even 
after she left Hungary in 1948 and until her death. My mother sent her packages 
and money for many years because she was poor, a very poor woman. I visited her 
every time I came to Szeged. I kissed her the same way I would an auntie and of 
course she called me by my first name, even when I was 55 years old. 


We lived in this apartment with my father, mother and brother; and of course our 
Juli. We had a cleaning lady who also took care of my father’s house across the 
street. 


Our lifestyle was closer to that of the 19th century than to the present day. My 
grandmother’s place was old of course, and the cooking was done on a huge wood- 
burning stove in the kitchen even though there was a small gas stove on the side. 
Everything we ate was cooked there and for several years we even made our own 
bread. Usually our cook prepared the bread and we took it to the corner bakery to 
bake over night, and then we would bring the huge freshly baked bread back. It 
was delicious! 





Farmers’ Market, Szeged circa 1986 
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Szeged market circa 19387 
SHOPPING 


I often went with my grandmother and sometimes with my mother to do the 
shopping at the public markets, where the local farmers and peasants brought 
food produce including live chickens and geese, from the farms. The chickens were 
tied in pairs by their feet. My grandmother would lift a pair, feel their breasts, and 
then negotiate the price. I helped her carry the chickens and whatever else we had 
purchased home. Most of the daily food shopping was done at these public markets. 
The local farmers and peasants arrived in carts pulled by horses. The carts with 
sidewalls were made in the same fashion all during the second half of the 19th 
century — it was the only type of transport the farmers had. Szeged was surrounded 
by farm country and practically everything we needed was grown locally. With the 
exception of tropical fruit, we could get many types of fruit, vegetables, and meat - 
all local products. 


Both my grandmother’s and my father’s houses were between the synagogue and 
the house of the chief Rabbi of Szeged. But every year around Christmas time we 
slaughtered a big pig and prepared it in the regular peasant way including making 
lots of sausages. This is one example of how the Jewish population of Szeged felt 
very Hungarian and lived like the surrounding Hungarian population. 





Szeged market corner of Tisza Lajos Boulevard and Hajnoczy street circa 1937 





Rezsé Adler Great grandmother Kundigund 


FAMILY 


My grandmother was from a well-established Szeged family; two of her brothers 
were prominent, rich, and very active in the community. Her brother, Sandor 
Csanyi, lived in a house on the opposite corner and always came down to the street 
from his house to stand on the corner to chat with my grandmother. He gave her 
advice on her business management. He himself had a large wholesale business; 
he bought unprocessed wool from the farmers. He became a very successful 
businessman. Both of her brothers were involved in the management of the largest 
bank in Szeged, Szeged Csongrad Savings and Loan. Another of her brothers was 
director of one of the High Schools.*? My mother’s family was rather proud of being 
a well-educated, well-established and respected family of Szeged. 


The women in my grandmother’s family were very strong. My grandmother’s 
mother was a very powerful woman who managed to raise and educate many 
children.* Even when she was in her 90’s she ordered her daughters and sons 
around with considerable power and influence. 


We had less contact with my father’s family. 


My father’s father, Salamon Adler, lived in Mako where my father had lived and 
gone to school. My grandfather came to Szeged to visit us only rarely and briefly. 
My mother did not like my grandfather and considered him uneducated. He was 
the only religious Jew in the family and seeing him putting the tefillin on his head 
and the tallit on his neck and praying in Hebrew every morning impressed me. 
He was also a gambler and was always loosing money. My father supported him 
during much of his life. This was probably another reason that my mother did not 
like him. He did not belong to the same social group as my mother. He died either 
in the late 1920’s or early 1930’s at around the age of 80 in Mako. We did not 
attend his funeral. 


The rest of my father’s family lived in Budapest. My father’s mother had several 
brothers.’ I only knew one of them; he was a very distinguished and smart fellow. 
He was a friend of my mother and our family. His wife and son survived until 1941, 
when an old somewhat crazed employee of their company murdered them in their 
home while trying to rob them. The murderer was publicly hanged in the city of 
Szeged in 1941. I had just arrived in the United States when I heard the story of 
this tragedy. It was a rather unusual thing to happen in the city of Szeged. 
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My father was from a relatively simple background and family. When the Czinner 
family first met him, they were very suspicious. He had to prove himself, which he 
did very well. Of all of my grandmother’s in-laws he became the favorite and was 
considered the most responsible. He was always helping the in-laws, and those 
from the family who were not as well off. 


My father usually went to his office every morning around 8:30 am. He had built 
up a rather successful grain export business that later became a corporation. He 
purchased grain from the surrounding farms, loaded it onto boats on the Tisza River 
that were then pulled up to the Danube. Most of the cargo, the large quantities of 
grain, was sold in Austria. 


He worked in his office until 12 or 12:30, and then he came home for the family 
lunch. After lunch he routinely lay down for an hour of siesta and around 3 p.m. 
went back to his office. 


He returned home again at 7:30 p.m. for dinner. In the evening, my father routinely 
talked on the telephone, usually with Budapest and frequently with Vienna, 
negotiating the various grain or corn deals. 





Denis about 8 years old with his mother and father Denis with his parents circa 19385 


MEETING A CHILDHOOD FRIEND 


During the interview with Dini in 1982, an old man approached, Dini recognized him immediately 
and turned to him and began a very lively conversation in Hungarian.“He is a neighbor. He must 
be about 72 years old, in very good condition.” 


Ey 


©Adler 1982 


“I think he was very deeply involved in the Nazi movement, from what I heard, he was on the 
Nazi side. But between the ages of six and ten he was a very good friend of mine and we played 
together regularly. Now he lives here with his sister and her family. He just explained that he was 
lucky, because their house had been completely renovated. It had been even more of a mess than 
my grandmother’s house, but it had been renovated with state money.” 


“My aunt Rozsi told us that the government had decided to destroy both of these houses, and build 
a huge new apartment house. But then they changed the plans again and decided to preserve 
these houses and renovate them. He [the neighbor] says one cannot be sure that they will not 
decide something else in a few years and come with bulldozers. For the time being they are very 
happy that they could stay in their old house.” 


“He was delighted and very grateful, that I stopped to talk to him. How can you forget somebody 
with whom you played between your ages of five and twelve?” 


“During the last years I was in Szeged, we were not very friendly, but we still greeted each other.” 


“He didn’t go to university; he was more of a handy fellow.” 


Talking to a childhood 
friend on Korona street 
during the interview. 
©Adler 1982 
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AUNTY PAULINA’S HOUSE 


This is the house of my grandmother’s youngest sister Paulina. Paulina lived here 
with her son, who was a bachelor lawyer.® He visited our house every Sunday 
afternoon and had long discussions with my father. 








The concierge of the house where aunt Paulina lived before the war ©Adler 1982 


It has several outside staircases with landings with access to various rooms from 
the staircases and the balconies. It has been renovated; the corridors and the 
staircases have been fixed up. 


I remember the Jewish wedding of Paulina’s younger daughter that was held in 
the [Wilheim] home. The rabbi came to the house where they had put up a hyppe, 
a canopy, under which the marriage ceremony was performed. The hyppe was very 
festive, specially prepared for this purpose. I still remember the ceremony vividly 
because I had never seen anything like it before; I was probably 8 or 9 years old at 
the time. Afterwards there was a big party with lots of food and drink. It was a very 





Newly restored yard of aunt Paulina’s house ©Adler 1982 
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Uncle Sdndor’s house, across the street from Grandmother’s house ©Adler 1982 


The Wilheim family moved to Budapest around 1938, and when I was working ina 
hospital in Budapest in 1939 I visited the family frequently. Paulina was the most 
bohemian member of the family. She was a very jolly woman and had a very jolly 
daughter. 


My grandmother’s eldest sister [Emma] lived across the street. The house is gone 
now; it has been demolished. 


So, I grew up in this small neighborhood in which my Grandmother and her brothers 
and sisters were born and lived, and in which their parents and their grandparents 
had lived. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Everything in my life was very close by; the places we played, as well as the 
schools we attended. Across the street was the old synagogue and the Jewish 
Community Center, behind that, the new synagogue and the elementary school.’ 
The Community Center had administration offices, as well as a richly ornamented 
prayer room, and a gala hall. 


The president of the community was the one, who beside the chief rabbi, to convince 
the well-to-do Jews to contribute adequate amounts of money to finance all the 
functions in the city properly. The magnificent synagogue is the proof that they 
did their job rather well. The 5,000 Jews contributed considerable sums of their 
earnings to make it a community we could be proud of. 


The elementary school had a large courtyard where we went to play soccer from the 
time I was five or six. It had a court big enough to do that. Playing soccer exposed 
me to certain dangers. Once, I kicked the ball and it went up high, just as the very 
distinguished white bearded chief rabbi came by and the ball hit him on the head.® 
That was an unfortunate incident, because he took our football away. The next day 
I went with my mother to ask for forgiveness. He gave the ball back (of course). 
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Many of my childhood friends lived in the neighborhood. In the house next door to 
ours, there was also a family with a boy and a girl a little bit older than me. They 
also had a big courtyard, and we passed much of our childhood playing in these 
places. 
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The old synagogue across the street from grandmother’s ©Adler 1982 


THE OLD SYNAGOGUE 


The old synagogue has two plaques on it: high up there is a plaque stating, that 
this old synagogue was built in 1848 in classic style, the other showing the level of 
the floodwater of March 12th 1879. For me the 12th of March was a pleasurable 
day, because it is my birthday and it was a school holiday.® 


The old school yard across the street from our house used to be a large grassy 
playground with a few trees. Even before I started in elementary school, I would 
spend time there playing all kinds of games with my friends. Now it is covered 
with an asphalt basketball court. I played in this courtyard during intermissions 
between classes during the two years I went to school in this place. Even when I 
was in High School, I continued to use the court for sports after school. 


The old temple was an important place in my childhood because we were sufficiently 








— - : : a Plaque describing the classic 
of the old synagogue marking the high water architecture of the old 
from the flood of 1879 synagogue 
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Plaques on the wall 





The old synagogue across the street from grandmother’s ©Adler 1982 


religious that both my older brother and myself had so-called bar mitzvah at the 
age of 18. When a Jewish boy becomes mature he undergoes a ceremony in the 
temple, for which he is carefully prepared. He has to go up to the rabbi and chant 
part of the Talmud. After that he is more or less accepted as an adult, even though 
he is not. 


I was prepared by one of the assistant rabbis for this ceremony during many hours 
of relatively hard work, because I had to learn the Hebrew text by heart. I had 
to learn the melody of chanting properly and then I had to perform it in public. 
Both my brother and myself did our bar mitzvah although neither of us was very 
involved in the process. 


My bar mitzvah took place on a Saturday morning in the old synagogue and I 
remember all the details. Afterwards my family held a little celebration for me; my 
friends came and we made a regular party out of it. 
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Rabbi Immanuel Léw with the Jewish stage actor Berger Chief rabbi Immdnuel Léw 
http:/ /www.infocenters.co.il (1854-1944) 





THE RABBI 


I am now standing before the house of the chief rabbi of Szeged. I remember him 
as a very distinguished 65-70 year old gentleman, with a white goatee and a bald 
head, a slow gait and a black walking stick with a silver handle. He frequently 
walked by our house and stopped at the corner to talk to my grandmother. 


This chief rabbiImmdanuel Léw’’ was the son of Lipot [Leopold] L6w, who was the Jewish 
rabbi of the Hungarian forces fighting the Habsburgs during the revolutionary war 
of Hungary in 1848. 





New Synagogue ©Adler 1982 
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Vintage postcard of the new synagogue of Szeged 
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NEW SYNAGOGUE 


I think I came here from my age of 5 or 6 years and was here the last time probably 
in 1939, when I was 25. We used to come here to temple; it was a social gathering 
and we have known so many people. We walked around in the beautiful grounds 
and met up with friends. 


The new synagogue was built just around the turn of the century with contributions 
of a little bit less than one million Hungarian forint. That was a lot of money and 
it was built in something like 2 years. It is amazing that such a small community 
could support this beautiful synagogue. And the community was very proud of it." 


It is magnificent ... mixed Byzantine and a kind of oriental structure, with some 
Moorish influence. Miraculously it is preserved in perfect shape. The marble, 
the blue paint and beautiful glass windows all remained intact and remarkably 
beautiful. 
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Interior of the New Synagogue 
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Interior of the New Synagogue 


The credit must go to the very famous Grand Rabbi L6w Immanuel, who was also 
an internationally regarded botanist. He published botanical studies of the all 
flowers and plants mentioned in the old and new Testaments. His work remained 
an important reference work on the subject. Some of the decorations of this temple 
were suggested by his studies of plants from the Holy Land. 


The new synagogue is such a beautiful building that it was considered the most 
beautiful in central Europe. The reason for that beautiful and certainly very 
expensive building was, that the Jewish community in Szeged was a prosperous 
community of about 5000 people, almost entirely middle class. I did not know very 
many Jewish people in Szeged who earned their living doing manual work. They 
either had small businesses or were professionals. 


90% of the Jewish community belonged to this modern, so-called ‘reform’ synagogue. 
Between the whole 5,000 there were only about 50 people, who belonged to the 
community around the small orthodox temple. 


The community financed that magnificent temple, and a very extensive educational 
system, supported old people, and poor people. A lot of money was spent on those 
things. 
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JEWISHNESS 


Of course, being in this synagogue brings back many memories. I should mention 
that the only member in my family, who could read Hebrew well, was my father 
Rezs6. His father, Salamon, was considered a religious Jew. Even though my 
brother and I both learned to read Hebrew, we were not as fluent as my father. 


I felt much closer to my mother’s family. They had lived in Szeged since the beginning 
of the19th century and had become assimilated to a degree that their religiousness 
was of a more superficial nature. In the temple, my mother and aunts sat in the 
right corner in the first row of the balcony. My mother, being less knowledgeable in 
Hebrew things than my father, used a Jewish prayer book in Hungarian, because 
she could not really read Hebrew. 


We went to the synagogue only on the most important holidays; we didn’t go to 
on Saturdays — at least not very regularly. Jewishness primarily took the form 
of celebrating the very big holidays; for example fasting during the Yom Kippur 
holiday. On Yom Kippur and New Year we went to synagogue. Because going to 
the synagogue was a social occasion, we dressed up in our best clothing. We met 
our friends, frequently girlfriends, and there was always time to walk through the 
pretty grounds and talk with our friends. We did not actually pass very much time 
in the synagogue itself. 


Relatively well-to-do people like my father, who contributed substantially to the 
activities of the Jewish communities, paid a rather significant fee for a seat in one 
of the first rows of seats in the synagogue. During the big holiday each sponsor was 
called up to make a public statement about their yearly contribution to the Jewish 
community. 


I remember how my father expected my brother and me to join him at his seat [in 
the first row] and to sit there for at least an hour. He actually prayed the whole 
time in Hebrew. We stood listening to the organ music and occasionally to the 
speeches. But we were not really involved in what was going on. 


During my youth, the group of young people I considered my friends, were rather 
anti-religious. We did not consider religion anything a 17 or 18-year-old man should 
spend time on. At school we studied advanced philosophy and we did not think 
religion had very much to offer. We felt that religion was for the simple-minded and 
the old. I didn’t know anyone from my age group who was religious. We all ate pork 





1935 - Back row in the synagoge during a 1982 - Dini talking to the cantor from the 
wedding ©Lisa Timar 1936 family bench in the front row ©Adler 1982 
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Mr. Armentano, the Italian fencing master in the center of his class 1927-1928. 
Denis standing in the last row all the way to the right, his close friend Istudn Vincze in the light 
sweater and glasses in the last row left side. Four or five other close friends were also in the class. 


meat and watched as the pigs were slaughtered in our yard. It seemed natural - we 
were the same as all the Hungarians around us. 


One characteristic of parents like mine was that they were very ambitious for the 
education of their kids. So I had all kinds of private tutored lessons beside the 
regular school. I studied German from the age of 11. Then I started French and 
English lessons. We also took fencing lessons. 


My father was convinced that knowledge of Hungarian was not enough to be able 
to get along. It was necessary to know several western languages to be a really 
civilized man and get along in this world. 
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POLITICS 


The city of Szeged was administered as though it was still the 19th century. The 
population elected 50% of the members of the larger city council; the remaining 50% 
were selected from those who paid maximum taxes. So the maximum taxpayers 
had a larger say in managing the city than all the other people. My father was a 
member of the larger city council elected from this group of so-called virilists.” He 
served for quite a few years, and I think he enjoyed it very much. He was involved in 
the business community, which had a large chamber of commerce, a businessman’s 
club. He was elected president of the chamber once, and he was very proud of that. 
I remember how he had to prepare speeches at home for various occasions. He was 
never really active in the Jewish community. 


ASSIMILATION 


The most liberal of the Habsburgs, Joseph II [Holy Roman Emperor from 1765 to 
1790], permitted liberal changes during the ten-year period of his reign. The Edict 
of Toleration for the Jews of Lower Austria granted some rights, for example the 
possibility to live in cities and to own property.'® Previously Jews could only live 
in the neighboring villages and enter the city during the day to sell their wares, 
having to leave the city by nightfall. 


Before the time of Joseph II, Jews had been assigned regular names. My 
egrandmother’s family had a German name - Zinner - which was changed — 
Hungarianized — to Czinner probably sometime between 1790 - 1800. The family 
name, Cziklai or Cziklay, which is a very Hungarian name, was probably chosen 
around the same time.'* There are gravestones in the Jewish cemetery in Szeged 
from 1818, indicating that Jewish families were living in the city of Szeged at that 
time.’° 


Social life in a small town like Szeged was very active. It was a little bit divided 
between Jews and non-Jews, because the Jewish groups, especially the university 
had all kinds of organizations, which had big social gatherings. So it was again a 





kind of 19th century middle class thing. When we were 17/18 we got our dinner 
jackets, we learned dancing and we went to balls. Things which are practically 
unknown to my children, but very well known to anybody who had middle class 
19th century upbringing anywhere in central Europe. 


Around 1931-32, as the Hitler movement grew stronger in Germany, life began 
to change. Of course one should remember that Hungary had an indigenous anti- 
Semitic movement after the First World War. It was primarily generated as a 
reaction after the communist putsch of 1918. In the communist group of course there 
were many Jewish intellectuals and some degree of antisemitism was generated 
right at that time. During the 60 years previous to that period Hungary, was a very 
marvelous place for the Jewish middle class. It was one of the most liberal places 
in Europe. Probably that was the reason that Hungarian Jews partly intermingled. 
They became very prominent in industry, they became small aristocracy, receiving 
titles of baron from Franz Josef and it was remarkable how large a portion of the 
professional group of physicians, lawyers, were middle-class Jewish people. 





Family on the stairs : 
back row: Aunt Rozsa, Aunt Mariska, Uncle Sandor Ujhelyi, 
middle row: Denis, his sister-in-law Eva, brother Janos ; 
front: unidentified girl and Denis’ cousin, Kati - daughter of Mariska and Sdndor Ujhelyi 
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Opposite - from left: Andras Dery, Villy Hénig, Denis’ sister-in-law, Eva 
Timar, Denis (second from right) and Gyérgy Klein 
downtown Szeged, circa 1988 
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Vacations at Galosfa with the Ujheyi family 


circa 1980 





THE UJHELYI FAMILY 


This street used to be called Kalvaria Avenue, now it is named after the soviet 
general Fjodor Ivanovics Tolbuhin. The house of the parents of the husband of my 
eldest aunt, Mariska, lived was on this street. The Ujhelyi family was a typical 
Hungarian Jewish peasant family from Héodmeévasarhely and the parents were some 
of the oldest people I knew.'* I spent a lot of time together with them during my 
childhood. I met them when they were already in their late 70’s. And when I left 
they were both well over 90 and still going strong. 


Uncle [Ujhelyi Sandor] was the manager of a very large estate 5 or 6 miles outside 
of Szeged belonging to Count Pallavicini.'’ This uncle of mine had the mannerisms 
of a rich Hungarian landowner. He had a large number of horses, and carriages at 
his disposal and he liked to drive them. He would drive into the city in an elegant 
carriage with four beautiful horses to pick us up and take us out to the estate, 
where he lived in a rather big house with our aunt. 


When I went with my uncle around the property the peasants would take their 
hats off and greet him with: “Ktiss die Hand, gnadiger Herr!” It was remarkable 
that the feudal set-up continued to exist in the 20th century. The poor Hungarian 
peasants worked as agricultural laborers, didn’t own property and lived on a very 
minimal income. It was a typically 19th century feudal life. 


We passed most of our vacations with my uncle and his family in the country. That 
is where I got acquainted with Hungarian farming: milking cows, going out with 
my uncle to check the harvest of crops, collecting fruit, cutting grapes and all the 
different activities of a large Hungarian agricultural operation. 


Sometimes one of his drivers would let us drive the horses and occasionally we were 
allowed to ride. My brother, Janos was much more enthusiastic than I. He would 
ride together with our cousin who was accustomed to hunting and participating in 
all the pastimes of the Hungarian landed gentry. 


This Ujhelyi Sandor was the funniest uncle I had. He was a typical Jewish peasant 
and his Hungarian was extremely coarse. He constantly used vulgar expressions 





Photograph of peasant and horse circa 1986 
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and cursed, even in the presence of ladies. With or without the presence of ladies he 
used it so naturally that it hardly seemed offensive. He kept us laughing; making 
jokes and wisecracks all the time. He was not a smart man, and he was not a very 
clever estate manager. He managed three different estates during my youth. After 
he left the Pallavinci estate, he moved with his family west of the Danube, to the 
county of Somogy, where he managed another very lovely property. After that, the 
last property was in Szob, in Galosfa near where the river Ipoly enters the Danube. 
The other side of the river was Czechoslovakia. 


I spent several vacations at Galosfa when I was about 14 to 16 years old together with 
my brother. I always had a good time and was very happy there. The countryside 
was very pleasant. It was a mountainous area close to the property of the Primate 
of Hungary, the head of the Catholic Hungarian Church from Esztergom. Once we 
were invited to a huge party by the chief forester of the Primate’s estate. There 
were about 25 of us. Chicken and beer was beautifully served in the middle of the 
forest. It was a magnificent garden party. 


My father helped the Ujhelyi family when they had financial problems. 


Both Ujhelyi Sandor and his wife Mariska died in the holocaust. 
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Photograph of peasants and horses in the river circa 1936 
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CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


I didn’t notice any prejudice during my early childhood. After Jewish elementary 
school, together with some of my friends, I started at the Catholic Piarist 
Gymnasium. It was the best Gymnasium in our city. Which was quite a liberal city. 
My friends and I had grown to the age of 15/16 without even noticing anything like 
antisemitism. Of course, things started to change. 


First, I went to the Catholic Gymnasium and later to the general gymnasium. 
Religion classes were obligatory. The Catholic kids and the small group of reformed 
Lutherans had religion classes in the Gymnasium building and during that time 
the Jewish children — at least the boys, had to go to the nearest Jewish center for 
religious teaching - so I came over to my old school once or twice a week for most of 
my childhood and youth. 
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School photograph Klauzal Gdbor high school class of 1931-32 
Denis third row from top, 2nd from left 
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View of Szeged from the River Tisza ©Burrows 2008 
TISZA RIVER & REGATTA 


The area around Szeged is flat; there are no hills or mountains, so during the 
summer everybody went to the Tisza River to keep cool, swimming and boating. 


The Tisza was very important in our life in Szeged because the summers were 
hot and the countryside is flat. The only entertainment and relaxation for young 
people, and even for the not so young, was the Tisza. Between the ages of 5 and 
25, I would spend a lot of time swimming in the river. We were all taught to swim 
when we were around the age of 5 or 6 by a regular swimming master. He taught 
us by tying us with a rope and progressively trying us on the river until we were 
swimming freely. Then we took a test; we had to swim several hundred meters 
down river with a boat accompanying us. If we passed, we were recognized as true 
swimmers. I passed the test when I was 6 and from that time on swam many 
kilometers in the Tisza every summer. We swam across the Tisza or we went by 
boat up and swam several kilometers down the river. 
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Vili Honig, Eva Timar, Piroska Winter, Janos Adler, Istuan Fonyo 


We also had boats. I got my first boat, when I was ten or eleven years old. We 
were rowing in these boats, making excursions, taking friends. Later we liked to 
take nice girls along with us. The boats were fantastic and wonderful things. I 
was 18, when I joined the Rowing Club that was both a sporting and a social club 
formed by the Hungarian Jewish middle class in the early 1920’s, when the Jewish 
members of the large local regatta were excluded from the club. That was after the 
previously mentioned communist period of antisemitism. So the Jews of Szeged 
made their own regatta, where the ground rules stated that only Jews can belong 
to the organization. That was funny [ironic] but that’s how it was. It was a very 
pleasant club; most of the lawyers and physicians in my group were members. 
Anyhow, this was a very pleasant place full of nice people and the company was 
always enjoyable. 


Frequently we would go rowing early in the morning before going to medical school. 
During hot summers we came back after our lessons to have lunch, and again 
in the evening we came back to row. So there were people who came to the river 
three times during the day, and returned home at 10 or 11 o’clock in the evening. 
Frequently we ate dinner at the club. 
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Vintage postcard of rowing and swimming clubs on the Tisza river 
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Denis with his friend Istvan Vincze 1982 
During the hot summers it was marvelous on the river. The Tisza was a friend, 
companion, relaxation, cooling and happiness for all of us. I could not have imagined 
social activities or even life during summer, without swimming and rowing on the 
Tisza. A team of four of us even went up to Budapest for rowing contests. 


BIKE TRIP 


During my time in Szeged there were few cars. Most of us used bicycles. I used 
bicycles since the age of ten: going to school, going everywhere. 


The bicycle was also used as an important excursion vehicle. The summers when 
I was 16 and 17 I went with two of my classmates, on a two weeks trip across to 
the Danube and around the Balaton, up north to Esztergom, back to Budapest. We 
came back from there by the train. It was a great adventure. 





Summer boat excursion 19338 





Summer bicycle excursion with George Popjak 1982 


Then when I was 18, we used boats for big excursions. With two friends of mine, 
Popjak and Vincze!® we went with the boat up to Szolnok on the Tisza, and from 
there we rowed up to Tokaj and into the river - I believe it was the Szamos - and 
came back all the way to Szeged.'® That was also a great adventure and we won a 
national prize in a touring boat contest. 





Summer bicycle excursion 1931 
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Theater house in Szeged 2015 
THEATER AND MUSIC 


I remember that when I was between 13 and 18 (before I started medical school), I 
became acquainted with most of the popular operas, and many important dramatic 
productions including Shakespeare, Moliere, and Schiller in this very theatre. There 
were special Saturday matinée performances, so called youth performances, where 
for a ridiculously small amount, about the equivalent of 25 cents, we could attend 
theatre performances. There was also a rather good philharmonic orchestra, where 
the students could buy cheap tickets. By the time we reached our Matura”, we had 
gotten acquainted with most of the classic philharmonic orchestra repertory. Many 
of my fellow classmates were also very interested in music. 
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School girls performing in the yard of the Jewish school circa 19385 





Szeged Cultural Palace - Mora Ferenc mtizeum 1982 
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Parade march through arch of the Martyrs of Arad square 
©Fortepan/ Szeged Uj Nemzedék Napilap 1937 
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opposite - Denis Adler sitting on his father’s grave in the Jewish Cemetery in Szeged, 1982 
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Chapel on the grounds of the cemetery ©Adler 1982 
Denis visits the family graves 


Since my first visit back to my hometown in 1961, I have visited this cemetery on 
the outskirts of Szeged regularly. But this is the first time that I am here alone, 
the other times my old aunt came with me. She would be my guide and bring the 
flowers. We would visit the grave of her daughter, her mother (my grandmother), 
and the other graves of my mother’s family. I feel a bit sad at every visit even 
though I don’t have the same emotions in graveyards as my parents. I believe that 
when life ends one should be cremated, and not have too many graves and stones. 





Dini searching for family gravesites ©Adler 1982 
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Grave stone of grandfather Janos CzIKkLal (Cziklay) 1848-18938 | ©Adler 


The oldest grave of my family must be the one of my great-grandfather who was 
born in 1817 and died in 1885.”! We can see that the family was respected by the 
fact that he had been selected for membership in the municipal council. Here are 
the brothers and sisters of my grandmother and their families. My two uncles and 
aunts, my beloved cousins: Vera, and Ujhelyi Janos. His father, my uncle, Ujhelyi 
Sandor whose family we visited so often in the country. All of these people play 
important roles in my childhood, because my mother’s family all lived in Szeged 
and we were together so often. My mother’s sisters were pretty close, including 
some fights, but they were still close and loved each other very much. 
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Gravestone for Denis’ great grandmother Kundigunda Czinner Deutsch, 1830-1917 





MY GRANDMOTHER 


Being here in the cemetery reminds me of my Szeged years, especially of my parents 
and my grandmother. She died when I was 22 years old, three years before I left 
Hungary for good. We were very close because we lived in her house, and she was 
a very sweet and understanding old lady. She was such a warm person that she 
didn’t have trouble being friends with young people. It hurt me very much, when 
she died at the ripe age of 80. All of her grandchildren loved her very dearly — just 
the way my children loved my mother. 


MY PARENTS 


I was 25 years old when my father died in 1939. I was 61 years old when my mother 
died in 1975 in Los Angeles. The death of my parents was separated by almost 40 
years but I had the opportunity of being present at the death of both of my parents. 





Denis’ beloved grandmother “Mamika” Adler family in USA 
Steve, Denis’ mother, Denis, Patricia, Barbara 
& Thomas circa 19638 
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Grave of Denis’ father Rezsé photo from 1989 


My father’s death remains engraved in my mind because it was shocking. He was 
a 65-year-old man with angina pains for which he was being treated. I was in 
Budapest when I heard about the angina. I came back to Szeged, and because 
he had severe pains I took him immediately to the internal medicine clinic. The 
professor of medicine told me after the consultation that he my father did not have 
a real organic disease. 48 hours later, around 4 o’clock in the morning, the porter 
called and told me: “ Dr. Adler, your father is dead”. I went in and I said goodbye to 
my dead father and kissed him. I vividly remember my father’s funeral. 


In 1975 my mother, to whom I was very attached, had a stroke and was admitted 
to the Japanese hospital in Los Angeles where I worked. When I arrived she was 
lying there, already unconscious. Later, I received a phone call that she was dead 
and I went to say goodbye to her. She had lived with me for so many years after I 
brought her to America. 


Standing in this cemetery, I cannot help thinking of the death of my two parents 
under such different circumstances. 


MEMORIES OF A FATHER 


My father was already over 40 when I was born. I think the bigger the age difference 
is between fathers and sons, the more difficult it is for them to get close to each 
other. We had difficulty reconciling our different ways of thinking. My brother, who 
is 8 1/2 years older than I am, had a much closer relation to him, because he was 
the first-born. My father was naturally less close to me. 


I remember that my father came home from the Lloyd Club one day and asked 
me: “Do you hate me?” And I asked him “Why do you ask?” And he said: “Well, 
a psychoanalyst came to speak to us in the Lloyd club and he talked about the 
Oedipus complex. He said the Oedipus complex meant that sons and fathers very 
frequently have a hatred relationship.” That was the first time I heard of the 
Oedipus complex. I was amazed. I think he was irritated with the whole Oedipus 
complex. That is why I remember the Lloyd club. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EVENTS OF 1939 


I am sitting on my father’s grave thinking about the last few months I spent in 
Hungary. At the time I graduated from medical school in September 1938, my father 
and brother were working together in what remained of their grain export business, 
which was being taken over by the state. All independent Jewish enterprises were 
being nationalized. My father had been assigned to train the man who was to take 
over running the business. After working so hard for many years to build up the 
business, he was now to hand it over to the state and become redundant. My father 
was not very happy about the situation. 


I had my own problems; while I had been at medical school, the First Jewish Law 
had been passed. Jews who had graduated recently and were now physicians, 
could not be hired by any hospital. We were not even allowed to work as interns 
in hospitals or even as volunteers without compensation. I spent one miserable 
month in the small city of Maké, close to Szeged. I finally succeeded to get work in 
the X-ray department in one of the Budapest hospitals. I was there for a month, 
but I could not take it. 


So I found work in the X-ray department of the Apoi Polyclinic, where a kindly 
chief physician let me work [without compensation]. I could come and go and 
nobody bothered me. After about 6 months there, I got word of my father’s illness 
and hospitalization at the University Hospital and I returned to Szeged. After my 
father’s death in April 1939, I felt it was time for me to leave Hungary. 





Medical school graduation ceremony University of Szeged, September 1938 
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The previous year, I had had summer jobs in Paris and Strasbourg and I had 
made contact with doctors in some of the French hospitals. I had written letters 
to all of them asking if I could spend some time in their service. I received several 
letters of invitation and used those to obtain a French two-month visitor visa. That 
was in 1939, more than a year after the Anschluss of Austria, and two months 
after Hitler’s march into Prague and the German occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
My father’s death just made the decision to leave easier. I convinced my mother 
and brother I was making the right choice, even thought there was no assurance 
that I would be able to support myself. That seemed to be a minor problem. It was 
really time for me to leave. 


In May 19389, after a sentimental good-bye with my mother and my brother, I took 
the train to Budapest. There my two friends, Kovacs and Tetamonti, came to the 
station to see me off and I left Hungary for Paris. I traveled through Austria and 
Germany on the way to Paris. I promptly wrote a letter to another of my close 
friends, a mathematician by the name of Pasztor Istvan, who was in Budapest 
telling him that Hitler would not stop at the Hungarian border, and that it would 
be best if all of us who could, would leave. 


SZEGED AFTER THE HOLOCAUST 


Before I left Szeged in 1939, there were about 5,000 people in the Jewish community; 
about 4,000 of them did not survive the war. At present there are 400 members of 
the Jewish Community of Szeged, of these 300 are over the age of 70. On Sabbath 
only about 20-25 people come to the temple. They use the new temple only from 
spring to fall, and use the small chapel during winter. 


From my mother’s family, only my mother, my brother and my one aunt and uncle 
survived the war. On my father’s side only one aunt and two cousins remained 
alive, all of the others perished. Some died of natural causes; my old aunt and uncle 
died from typhus in the concentration camp. 


The person who was closest to me, my cousin Vera, was killed with her child in 
Auschwitz. As a physician she might have survived the camps, however, when she 
arrived at the camp she refused to let go of her child and they perished together. 
Of all my other childhood acquaintances many were killed. I don’t even dare to 





Denis’ cousin Vera with her baby Grave of Vera and her parents 
August 1939 


Aunt Rozsi, 
Vera’s mother 
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estimate the number. Of all the young Jewish men with whom I was either friends 
or classmates; less than 5 survived. 
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Mass grave for Szeged Jews | 
who died in the camps in the labor troops 


MASS GRAVES 


Now I am standing before two mass graves. One is for the martyrs of the labor 
troops, who died between 1941-1945 many are my age. The other is for those who 
died in the camps. I have known many of them personally: Laszl6 Shosh, rowed 
together with me in the regatta, Dr. Istvan Partos, Dr. Laszlo Landve}j, Dr. Laszlé 
Raitzer, Miklos Laszlo, Imre Myle, Dr. Jort Setchy, Ferenc Fodor, etc. etc. 


The other grave has the names of 99 people, who died in concentration camp. Here 
there is mention of a special group that apparently perished on the same day, April 
15th 1945. It is probably only a stone because I doubt that their remains could 
really be found. I do not recognize very many of the names, but I can see the names 
of children; Jorg Spitzer was ten and Judith Gliik was 15 years old, another was 
only an 8 year old child. 
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Old eynasale Sn disrepair Adler 1982 
REVISITING THE SYNAGOGUE 


In 1944 as the Jewish families were made to gather in the ghetto, many of their 
possessions were left in the temple. After the war, the temple was robbed and looted. 
There are photographs of Soviet soldiers standing before the closed temple door in 
the entrance hall. There are also photographs showing the extensive destruction of 
the houses in the community. There is also a photograph taken in one of the larger 
concentration camps showing the shoes of the people who were burned. 


Here is a large plaque, with hundreds of names of those who were killed between 
the years of 1941-1945. I noticed the name of one of my classmates; we were just 
talking about him yesterday at our 50 years reunion. He was spotted in one of 
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List of martyrs 1941-1945 on the wall of the entrance to the new synagogue in Szeged 






Photograph of the ghetto 
wall taken by Liebmann 
in 1944 


4 photographs 
hanging in the new 
Synagogue taken by 
Liebmann in 1944 
and 1945 


the camps by one of my other classmates, who had passed through the area with 
the Hungarian army. The same soldier had also met my brother in a labor camp 
somewhere in the Polish-Russian area; it must have been the winter of 1942. 
Among the names on the plaque are many physicians, lawyers, and businessmen I 
had known, as well as well as the names of people with whom I remember passing 
many hours rowing in our regatta club. I also noticed the names of a group of about 
70 people from Szeged who perished when a camp was set on fire at the very end 
of the war.”””? 
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Carte d’identite for Dénes Adler 1989 


LIFE INOCCUPIED PARIS 


While in Paris I worked as assistant for Dr. Francois Moutier, a charming, white 
bearded, senior gastroenterologist at Hopital Broussais.”? I helped him with his 
private patients by going to the homes to give injections. Through these activities I 
could survive in Paris. During the time I worked with him, I became interested in 
specializing in gastroenterology. We became friends. 


I also made friends with the intern in charge of the service, Raymonde 
Grumbach in 1939.74 She was an extremely smart and very energetic woman. 
Moutier, Raymonde Grumbach and myself passed quite a bit of time together in 
German occupied Paris. Although there was a great age difference, there was a 
love affair between Raymonde Grumbach and Moutier, and I was a friend of both 
of them. 


We worked together and very frequently ate meals together. I was often invited 
for dinner as they knew I did not have any money. I was protégé of both of them. 
When the war came to Paris and the Germans marched in, we became even closer 
friends. 


Moutier often took us along when he went to visit his wonderful aunt who lived in 
a villa outside of Paris where there was always enough food and fruit even during 
the German occupation. 


I became very close friends with Raymonde Grumbach and I got to know her well- 
to-do Alsatian Jewish-French family. Her father was a very successful businessman 
and they lived in a nice big apartment in the 14th arrondisment. They liked me, 
and invited me often. The Grumbach family was very helpful to me during those 
difficult times. 


I kept in contact with Moutier and kept up excellent friendly relations with 
Raymonde when I was in the United States. We visited each other many times 
after the war. 





Denis with Prof. Dr. Moutier and Dr. Raymonde Grumbach in Paris 1940 
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Affidavit from Dr. Moutier 1940 Bene Adler M.D. 19389 
CONNECTING FRIENDS 


While I was in Paris during the German occupation, I was spent time with a Szeged 
girl by the name of Eva Balla.?> I introduced Eva to another acquaintance of mine, 
a young Hungarian physician by the name of Bandi Faloux.”* He was three years 
older than I but we had worked together at the Aponyi Polyclinica in Budapest 
during my six-month stay before my leaving for Paris. 


Bandi had been married in Hungary.”’ Early in 1939, he and his wife had started 
their journey to South America (Nicaragua). They stopped in Paris where his much 
beloved wife became sick with encephalitis and died after three days. Bandi tried to 
commit suicide but did not succeed. Falus family members came to Paris and took 
him back home to Budapest, but he really wanted to leave Hungary. Opportunity 
came to accompany the very prominent Hungarian literary aristocrat, Baron Lajos 
Hatvany to France in August 1939 as his personal physician.”* 


When war was declared on September 1, 1939, being a real idealist, Bandi together 
with the Baron asked to join the French foreign legion to fight the Nazis. Bandi 
was captured and taken prisoner in June 1940 in Germany, then released by the 
convention of the Red Cross. He returned to German occupied Paris very early in 
the spring 1941 when we met up again. 


But this is not the end of the story; Bandi was one of the six people, who accompanied 
me to the Gare d’Orléans, when I left Paris to travel to Pau, in an attempt to get 
across the demarcation line between German occupied France and Vichy, France.”® 


Bandi had by then become friends with my good friend Eva Balla.*° Sometime after 
they got married.*! Both of them were involved in the Résistance activity against 
the Nazis. In 1945, Bandireturned to Hungary; Eva was reluctant. Bandi, however, 
returned to Paris to fetch her and take her back to Hungary.” Bandi had not lost 
his idealism and wanted to help the reform movement in Hungary in liberating 
the country from all of the old problems. He was a rather enthusiastic leftist and, 
for a short time, a member of the communist party. 1945-47 he worked as head of 
the Hungarian Red Cross. He was too much of an idealist; he was suspected of not 
being reliable because he had lived in the west. In 1949, he was expelled from the 
party and fired from his job. From around 1949 or 1950 until sometime around 
1952 or 1953 he was sent as soldier to the east. On rare occasions he was allowed 
leave to visit his family in Budapest. 


Bandi succeeded in getting out of Budapest with his family in May 1956 and 
returned to Paris. He was never able to practice as a physician because the French 
wanted him to pass a French baccalaureate as well repeat medical school. So, he 
got a job working for a laboratory and as a patent expert instead. 





Denis visiting Bandi in Paris 1965 


VISA 


At the time of the Anschluss, my brother, my sister-in-law and I applied for the 
American quota visa. As I was in the west I got a preferential quota number. To get 
an American visa in German occupied Paris at all, required a whole lot of effort, 
not only on my part but also on the part of my family. My part was that I had to 
stand in line innumerable days before the American embassy in Paris, where I 
got into line usually at four o’clock in the morning, to get one little piece of paper 
with which we came back maybe three, four days later to stand again in the line. 
My family did their share of work, because my papers had to get from Hungary 
through German occupied territory. My mother was clever and still had enough 
connections in the Hungarian ministry to arrange for my papers to be carried by 
diplomatic courier to the Hungarian embassy in Paris. That in turn enabled me to 
get a fresh Hungarian passport that was necessary in order to receive an American 
visa. 


It is interesting that the American consulate in Paris continued functioneing 
during the German occupation and only closed two months after I myself left Paris. 
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Denis circa 1940 


THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 
I was in Paris on June 14, 1940. 


I worked a few hours a week in a Paris hospital; the radiologist had left for military 
service. I made some good friends and I improved my knowledge of French, and I 
received the news that I could go to the U.S., I read and studied English very busily. 


I had to leave the hotel where I was staying because the owners moved to the 
South of France, fearing Wehrmacht bombing. First, I stayed in the apartment of 
a Spanish friend and then I moved to another little hotel where I stayed until my 
departure to the US. 


The war, and the German occupation, brought a little group of people together 
and I became good friends with (and medical advisor to) an old German couple, 
a very nice Spanish family, and a newspaperman, maybe Viennese, married to 
Hungarian Mitro and father of Janos Kohn [?], who later wrote a story about me in 
a Hungarian-American paper.*® 


FLEEING PARIS - FIRST ATTEMPT 


I stayed in Paris during the beginning of the war during what they called la dréle 
de guerre. It was a time when it seemed that nothing was happening. It was winter 
and the French army was sitting at the Maginot Line during the massive invasion 
of Belgium, Holland, and Northern France. 


I fled Paris on the day before the German army marched into Paris.** I joined 
the massive groups marching to the South.* It started with the Dutch, who came 
through Belgium hoping that the French army would hold the back German army 
at the Loire.*® 


I was unlucky, but also lucky, to be machine-gunned several times by German 
airplanes that were trying to create panic in the crowds moving south. We ran 
across the bridge over the Loire between machine gun attacks and bombings, only 
to find ourselves, a few hours later, in the village of Vierzon.*” 24 hours later the 
Germans arrived. I didn’t have any real options. I had no connections there and I 
had no money. So, I returned to [German occupied] Paris where I continued to exist 





= ~ ; German Army marches into Paris on June 14, 1940 
Refugees on the road 1940 Bundesarchiv Bild 146.1994-036-09A 
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with no real difficulties. During a 10 months period I even earned some money and 
I got my American visa. 


SECOND ATTEMPT 


Then in April 1941, after another emotional good bye to my six friends at the Gare 
d’Orleans, I traveled south. Somewhere around Pau, close to the Pyrenees, I got 
out and following instructions I looked for some nice local person. He was supposed 
to guide me over the border between occupied France and Vichy France for my 
remaining money.** Together with a nice old French businessman from Lyon, I 
was guided through the mountains in complete darkness, never knowing what is 
going on. Once in a while we were told to lie down flat on our stomachs, because 
a German patrol was near; that could have been a story, it could have been the 
truth, we never really knew. But the fact is that we were successfully guided to the 
Vichy side and to a horsedrawn buggy. We were then taken to a farmhouse. The 
next morning we were taken to a railroad station, and from there I took the train to 
Marseille where I met up with some members of the Grumbach family who helped 
me with money. 
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THE NOTEBOOK 


Among the papers Denis left, we 
found a small notebook. After pages 
of addresses of “friends of friends” in 
various locations around the world, 
there are a few pages with notes 
on travel routes from Paris to Vichy, 
France. In the image above, the page 
on the left is in Denis’ handwriting; the 
notes on the right seem to be written 
by a French person to describe the 
route that Denis followed to make 
contact with the people who guided 
him on the path to Marseilles. 





Denis with Adée Grumbach in 1940 
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Denis with his friend Ylla on the SS Winnipeg 1941 


S.S. WINNIPEG 


After a three-week stay in Marseille, I boarded a ship bound for Martinique.*® 
From there I was to sail to New York. Of course, the adventure was not over 
yet. Before even getting to Martinique, the ship was stopped in the middle 
of the night by a destroyer of some kind. Non-uniformed men boarded our 
ship and took us to Port of Spain, Trinidad, where the ship was confiscated. 
At the time the British fleet, and the Dutch working under the British fleet’s 
instructions, confiscated the Vichy boats.*° 


So all of the passengers were taken off the boat; everyone but me. I was considered 
a German spy. Even though I had a legal passport, issued in German occupied 
Paris, I had been denounced because I had been speaking fluent German with the 
passengers, the majority of whom were of German background. The authorities 
examined me for another two-week period before the mixed British/American 
commission interviewed me, translated all my papers, and decided that I wasn’t 
really suspicious. They me let sail from the Port of Spain on the 8.8. Arcadia to 
New York. 
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Denis smiling to the camera during his detention on Trinidad 1941 


CONTACT 


Until the beginning of the war, I had been in contact with my own family in 
Hungary. They managed to send me financial help and occasionally food packages 
to Paris for the nearly 2 years before I left for the United States. When I left for 
America I knew that my family was still together; my brother, my sister-in-law and 
my mother were still living in Szeged, relatively undisturbed. After that, although 
I still received a few letters through various channels the contact became rather 
irregular. 


During my first two years in America, while I was in Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
things became increasingly more difficult and later tragic for the Jewish families 
in Hungary. After 1942 I got little news of my family. 


During 1944 and 1945, I worked in the Bellevue Hospital in New York as a resident 
in the radiation therapy department. Every morning on my way to the hospital, I 
read the New York Times. That is how I got the tragic news, that probably two thirds, 
or possibly three forth of the Hungarian Jews had been murdered during 1944. 
As the political situation in Hungary changed and the Horthy regime was taken 
over by the extreme Hungarian Nazi faction, and later when the German army 
was in Hungary to carry out Hitler’s plan of exterminating the Jews it was most 
effective in the provinces.*' The large number of Jews in Budapest could hide more 
easily and therefore had a somewhat easier time. They could also much easier 
disappear into the countryside. The Jewish families of in a town like Szeged were 
well known and therefore it was much easier to round up everyone and take them 
to the camps. 


So, my immediate family went in different directions. 
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Denis joined the students from the Class of 1932 of Klauzal Gabor Gimnazium [now 
the Szegedi Radnoti Miklos Kisérleti Gimnaziurm]. 


The old men, along with a few wives and grown children, gathered in the old school 
for a few days in June 1982. They crowded into the one of the classrooms where they 
had last assembled as youth. Many of the participants had not been together since 
the war. There were some awkward moments as well as smiles and open-hearted 
embraces. Having travelled from all over the world to re-visit their classmates,they 
spent a few hours with a round of “since we last met”. Stories of war, jails, loosing 
family and friends, finding new homes, making new friends in new places. 


The group walked from the school to a nearby catholic church for mass before having 
supper at a local hotel. 


50th 


Anniversary 


Class Reunion 
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The entrance to the old high school ©Adler 1982 


During my visits to Szeged after the war, I would meet up with a group of five or 
six of my old classmates. It was always interesting to talk to them and they found 
me to be very interesting because I lived in the United States. They asked many 
questions and we would talk late into the night. It was during one of these occasions 
that the idea of holding a 50 years reunion came up. One of my classmates, a 
reasonably good friend of mine by the name of Gyula Palfi, organized this meeting. 
He was from a prominent Szeged family; his uncle had been the mayor of Szeged. 
We continued our friendship during the university years. When I went to medical 
school, he went off to the officers’ academy with the nice Latin name, Ludovica. He 
became an officer in the Hungarian army. 





Class reunion group photograph ©Adler 1982 
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1982 class reunion in the classroom ©Adler 1982 


In the years before 1939, when times were changing, a Hungarian officer couldn’t 
really be seen greeting a Jew. Gyula sent me a message saying that I should not 
be angry, but he just could not greet me in the street - that was in 1937. Later we 
forgot all that and now we have become really good friends again. The members of 
the group of classmates led very different lives. Maybe the most interesting thing 
is that during the war and the years after, it was not possible to behave in the 
same way as under normal and ideal circumstances. I am convinced some of my 
classmates would prefer not to tell about events they have participated in and the 
suffering they went through. I am sure that some have had to do things they are 
not proud of. 





Shaking hands after 50 years ©Adler 1982 
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ENDNOTES 


1) [text from the obituary of George Popjack, UCLA] ‘Professor Popjak was born May Sth, 1914, in 
Kiskundorozsma, Hungary. After the Versaille Treaty, his village became part of Yugoslavia. Because neither 
of his parents had Hungarian names, the Treaty dictated that he go to a Serbian, and not Hungarian, school. 
This proved difficult initially because he knew neither the Serbian language nor the Cyrillic alphabet. His 
mother, a schoolteacher, helped him learn the language. His father was an engineer, involved in building 
roads, maintaining bridges and mapping. In 1920, the family moved deep into Serbia and subsequently into 
Macedonia, as his father obtained new work. These areas had few Hungarians and different cultures. In 1924, 
when he was 10, he and his mother moved back to Szeged, in Hungary.” 


“When school finished for the day, he tutored other children. With the money he earned, he was able to buy 
himself a piano when he was 17 years old. At 18, since he loved physics and math, he decided to go to the 
University in Budapest to become a physicist. However, he was persuaded by relatives to stay in Szeged and 
attend Medical School.” 


“He left Hungary and moved to the University of London, England, in 1939, prior to the start of World War 
II. In 1962 he and John Cornforth F.R.S. were named co-directors of the Chemical Enzymology Laboratory at 
Shell Research, Kent, England, a position he held until his move to the University of California, Los Angeles, 
in 1968. There, he held appointments as Professor of Biological Chemistry and Psychiatry until his official 
retirement from UCLA in 1984.” 


2) In 1982 Denis related that after the war, his aunt (his mother’s younger sister R6zsa), came back to live in this 
house with her husband, Mihalyi Marberger. He was a peculiar, silent and very serious man from a very wealthy 
family from Baska in present day Croatia. At one point he won a huge prize in the lottery and managed to lose 
it all in a very short time by playing on the stock exchange. He worked as an accountant most of his life, always 
feeling that he had been cheated. The elderly couple lived in one half of what used to be the drawing room; 
another family lived in the other half. They had about 16 sq. meters. Denis visited his aunt for the last time in 
1976. R6zsa Marberger died in 1977. 


3) Janos Csdnyi/Czinner b. 1852 

4) Kunigund Gliikelt Deutsch 1830-1917 

5) R6zsa Hubsch 

6) Aunt Paulina’s son Janos [Vaddsz] Wilheim b. 1880 


7) The school of the community was established in 1844 and remained open until the Holocaust (1944), at first 
under the supervision of the rabbis of the Low family, who acted as its principals and maintained its high 
standards. 


8) Rabbi Immanuel Léw 1854-1944 


9) The building of the former Orthodox Old Synagogue was designed by Henrik and Jézsef Lipowsky, it was 
completed in 1843. 


10) From 1927, Immanuel Léw represented the Neolog (non-Orthodox) communities of Hungary in the upper 
chamber of the Diet of Hungary. He was also a member of the Jewish Agency from 1926-1929. During the Nazi 
occupation of Hungary, in 1944, when he was 90, the Germans sent him to a brick factory and he was selected 
for deportation. He was accepted onto the Kastner train, which was set to allow the Hungarian Jewish elite to 
escape the Nazis but he died when he arrived in Budapest, before he could board the train. 


11) Hungary’s second largest synagogue is a masterpiece of religious architecture. Lip6t Baumhorn, architect of 22 
other Hungarian synagogues, won a design competition for the Szeged synagogue in 1897. Construction was 
completed in October 1902. Baumhorn combined elements of several different architectural styles — Arabic, 
Moorish and Mediterranean, while still managing to create an overall harmonious structure. This eclectic 
mixture today is called Sezession style. http:/Awww.synagogues360.org/ 


In 1989, after renovations, the synagogue was rededicated. The exterior was renovated in 2017. 


12) virilist: “The influence of wealth was ensured by a provision of the law (Prussian in origin) that half the council 
was to be elected from among the 1,200 highest taxpayers (the so-called virilists), while the other half of the 
council’s membership was elected from the rest of the electorate, based on a rather narrow franchise.“ http:// 
www.britannica.com/topic/virilist 


13) The 1782 Edict of Tolerance was issued on January 2, 1782. The Edict was initially put into effect in lower 
Austria. The prologue to the resolution stated: “This policy paper aims at making the Jewish population useful 


to the state.” This second edict allowed Jewish children to attend schools and universities. It allowed adults 
to engage in jobs such as being merchants or to open factories. It also eliminated previous restrictions, which 
had forced the Jews to wear gold stars or to pay a tax that was only levied on the Jews and cattle. According to 
the edict, however, the Jewish languages, the written language Hebrew and the spoken language Yiddish, were 
to be replaced by the national language of the country. Official documents and school textbooks could not be 
printed in Hebrew. 


14) “In a decree promulgated on this date in 1787, the Holy Roman Emperor Joseph II ordered all Jews in the 
Hapsburg Empire to acquire family names. The decree came five years after the Edict of Tolerance. With the 
1787 decree, according to Alexander Beider (in the YIVO Encyclopedia of Jews in Eastern Europe): “Jews 
were free to choose their names subject to approval of Austrian officials. If a Jew had not chosen a name, one 
was assigned. The choice depended only on an Austrian official’s imagination.” Joseph II’s decree was part of 
his policy of enlightened despotism reflective of the European Enlightenment, which included the abolition of 
serfdom, the death penalty and judicial brutality, and the establishment of compulsory education. Most of his 
reforms were overturned following his death in 1790, and rights would not be fully restored to Jews until 1867. 
http://jewishcurrents.org/november- 1 2-jews-acquire-family-names- 12794 


15) The erection of the first synagogue was planned for 1789, but because of opposition from the authorities was 
not built until 1803. https://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org 


16) Hédmezévasarhely is about 30 km. from Szeged. 


17) Mindszent - The village belonged to a trust territory under the reign of Count Sandor Karolyi in the 18th century. 
Then Count Gyérgy Endrédi became the new landowner of Mindszent from 1733. Countess Leopoldina Zichy, 
who was Marquess Karoly Pallavicini’s widow, bought the estate in 1804. She endowed her son, Eduard 
Pallavicini with the domain. Marquess Alfons Pallavicini inherited the estate in 1839. In 1875 the property fell 
to Marquess Sandor Pallavicini and then his son, Alfonz Pallavicini who was landlord of Mindszent until 1945. 


18) Istvan Vineze (February 26, 1912 — April 18, 1999) was a Hungarian mathematician, known for his 
contributions to number theory, non-parametric statistics, empirical distribution, Cramér—Rao inequality, and 
information theory. Considered by many as an expert in theoretical and applied statistics, he was the founder 
of the Mathematical Institute of the Hungarian Academy, and was the Head of the Statistics Department. He 
also held the post of professor at Eétvés Lorand University. He wrote over 100 academic papers, authored 10 
books, and was a speaker at several conferences, including the Berkeley Symposiums in 1960, 1965, and 1970. 
He received honors and awards like the Hungarian State Prize and Grauss Ehrenplakette in 1966 and 1978 
respectively. https://en.wikipedia.org/ 


19) Somes River: (Hungarian name: Szamos; German name: Somesch or Samosch), located in northwestern 
Romania, is a left tributary of the Tisza in Hungary. 


20) A final exam at the end of secondary education. 
21) Mor Cziklai (Cziklay) 1817-1885 


22) This might be referring to The Gardelegen Massacre: A group of 1016 prisoners from Dora-Mittelbau was 
being forced to march by the SS. The prisoners were herded into a grain barn in Gardelegen and the barn was 
set on fire on the 13th of April 1945. Among the prisoners there was a group of Hungarians. (more info here: 
https://www.scrapbookpages.com/Gardelegen/Massacre03.htm! ) 


23) Francois Moutier (1881-1961) Maitre de la gastro-entérologie frangaise, chef de laboratoire de la Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris, Président de l’IMI de 1946 4 1950. “Les deux traits dominants du caractére de Francois 
Moutier étaient, a coup siir, la bonté et la modestie.” Cornet, André “Francois Moutier Médecin et Poéte (188 1- 
1961)” 


24) She was originally a pediatrician but she could not get the so-called Medicin des Hospitaux, allowing her to 
have a position in a large hospital department position. She became a geriatrics specialist, running the largest 
geriatrics hospital in Paris and developing a geriatrics program for the university. 


25) Eva Balla, left Szeged at a very young age and lived in Paris studying art. She later worked with animation film 
in Hungary. 


26. Faloux is a modification of the Hungarian family name, Falus. 

27) Bandi married Marton Szuzanna from the Vazsonyi family in 1937. 

28) Baron Lajos Hatvany (1880-1961), writer, critic, and literary scholar. 

29) It seems that Eva’s family in Holland had been instrumental in helping Dini escape the German occupied Paris 


and travel to the US - ref. Juli Faloux. 
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30) Eva Balla had been married to a handsome Italian boy in 1939. He had been a naturalized Frenchman since 
1937. Through her marriage to him she became a French citizen. He went to war in September 1939 and was 
killed in June 1940 when the German army entered France. She became a widow in June 1940 and met Bandi 
in the Spring of 1941. 


31) ... It is uncertain if they actually did get married 


32) Denis does not mention the two children who also moved from Paris to Budapest, Felka U.6, 1.em 3. The 
daughter, Juli, became a close friend to the Adler family. 


33) Denis “I taught the girls of the Spanish family English.” 
34) June 14, 1940. 


35) In May and June 1940, the advance of German troops led to an exodus of several million people fleeing along 
the roads. Following the armistice of the 22nd June 1940, they wanted to return home. The return home of the 
refugees took a year of organization from the summer of 1940 to the summer of 1941. The Germans authorized 
the opening of crossing points whilst the armistice army set up stopover accommodation. From the autumn of 
1940, the conditions for returning became more difficult. 


36) “The inhabitants of Paris had for some weeks seen refugees passing by, refugees from Holland and Belgium, 
fleeing towards the south. The Parisians were worried about what would happen. Then a few day into June 
1940, the inhabitants started to flee toward the south. They made a hasty leave, and mostly had to resort to 
their own ideas about how to flee. Some made it by train, but an enormous number of persons started to leave 
by road, using cars, or bikes or on foot. So, on June 22, armistice was made between Germany and the Vichy 
regime of France, and hostilities came to an end. The two weeks of fleeing came to an end, but for the refugees, 
the ordeal was not over. Some — the ones who were late to leave — managed to get back to Paris quickly. 
Others were stranded in the Unoccupied zone of France, and it took weeks or months to get back. And still 
other never returned. Either because they knew that returning to the Occupied part of France would place them 
in danger from persecution (Jews, refugees originally from Germany and other Central-European countries, 
foreigners that were just visiting France) or they decided that they had nothing to return to and preferred to stay 
in the south of France.” “Fleeing Hitler — France 1940.” Hanna Diamond 


37) About 200 kilometers south 


38) “Visa in hand, he escaped to Vichy France via the Rothschild-sponsored underground railway and boarded the 
“Winnipeg” in Marseille bound for New York.” From Obituary in Los Angeles Times 


39) On the Winnepeg, Dini became friends with Ylla (born Camilla Koffler; 16 August 1911 — 30 March 1955), a 
Hungarian photographer who specialized in animal photography. At the time of her death she “was generally 
considered the most proficient animal photographer in the world.” http://www.pryordodge.com/ylla.html, They 
remained friends for many years. Ylla died in India while photographing an elephant race. 


40) SS Winnipeg remained under French flag after the fall of France in 1940 and sailed under orders of the 
government of Vichy. She was captured on 26 May 1941 by the Dutch sloop HNLMS Van Kinsbergen (U 93) 
at the Caribbean Sea and confiscated by the British government. She was eventually purchased by a Canadian 
company, Canadian Pacific Steamships, some months later and renamed Winnipeg II. She was torpedoed and 
sunk by German submarine U-443 on 22 October 1942 while en route from Liverpool to Saint John, New 
Brunswick. All people on board were rescued by the Canadian corvette HMCS Morden. 


41) The impression of the political development in Hungary during 1944 and 1945 Denis refers to having gotten 
from reading the New York Times, was actually incorrect. The Germans occupied Hungary in March 1944. The 
mass deportations were carried out during the Horthy era (May-July 1944). The Arrow Cross (referred to here 
as the Hungarian Nazi faction) took power with German help in October, and by that time only the Jews of 
Budapest had not been deported (at least not all of them). The Arrow Cross forced several thousand Jews to go 
to Austria and dig trenches). No one seems to have sought after Jews in the countryside after that time. 


OBITUARY 


Denis (Dini to his family and friends) was born March 12, 1914 in Szeged, Hungary, a grain 
exporting center near the border of the former Yugoslavia. His parents, Rudolf and Barbara, were middle-class Jews 
who spoke Hungarian in the home; this was common among Jews in Hungary who were largely assimilated. His father was a 
grain merchant who had served in the Austro-Hungarian Army during the First World War and was called to the front soon after 
Denis was born. 


He attended a preparatory school in Hungary and gained a classical education. He learned to write and speak German, English, 
and French as well as classical Latin and Greek. His parents ensured his language proficiency by retaining German, then English 
nannies who raised him and his brother John. After this rigorous “high school” he was accepted into the Franz Josef Medical 
School in Szeged notwithstanding laws which severely limited acceptance of Jews. He spent summers in Austria and France, 
and took several bicycle trips around the continent (bicycles had only one speed then.) He was a competitive swimmer and 
rower, competing in long-distance events on the river between his home town and Vienna. He graduated from medical school 
in 1938. 


Soon after his graduation Hungary, allied with Nazi Germany, passed laws prohibiting Jews from practicing medicine. After 
the Anschluss (German annexation of Austria) and the invasion of Czechoslovakia, Denis managed to get to Paris in 1939. He 
was licensed as a foreign physician and worked in hospitals during the first year of the war. When the Nazis approached Paris, 
he tried to flee with thousands of Parisians. They were strafed by German dive-bombers on the roads and forced to return. He 
continued to work in Paris during ten months of German occupation. 


He and his family had applied for visas to the United States in 1938. In Paris, he was notified that a visa had been issued and 
that he could enter the U.S. He was the only one of his family to leave Europe then, however. His father had passed away; his 
mother and sister-in-law were taken to the camps and his brother John was conscripted into a “Labor Battalion.” Of the sixty 
Jewish boys who left for the Eastern front, three returned, John among them. 


Visa in hand, he escaped to Vichy France via the Rothschild-sponsored underground railway and boarded the “Winnipeg” in 
Marseille bound for New York. The ship had a scheduled stop in Casablanca and an unscheduled stop in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
The Winnipeg was stopped and boarded by the British Navy; Denis was interned for several months as an enemy alien. After 
the British were convinced that he was a Hungarian refugee and not a spy, he was allowed to leave for New York, arriving in 
June 1941. 


Once in the U.S., Denis did a medical internship and radiology residency in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and New York until 1945. 
During this time, he met and married Patricia Rae Valentine, of Dayton, Ohio in 1943. 


He passed his national boards and was licensed in New York, Ohio and eventually California as a physician and Board-certified 
radiologist. Denis moved to Los Angeles in 1945. His first position was at White Memorial Hospital; he also found work with 
the Japanese Hospital (now City View) and maintained that relationship during his career. He combined his private practice of 
radiology with academic medicine as a Clinical Professor of Radiology at the University of Southern California Medical School 
and the L.A. County/U.S.C. Medical Center. He taught a generation of U.S.C. radiologists and enjoyed his teaching immensely. 


He and Pat had three children: Steve (of Carlsbad, California); Tom (of Webster, New York); and Barbara (of Copenhagen, 
Denmark.) Denis and Pat divorced in 1969. He married his second wife, Sylvia Slatkow, in that same year. 


Denis enjoyed Southern California as only a transplant could. He loved the beach, the mountains, and the desert and traveled to 
these areas whenever he could. He enjoyed hiking, swimming, and just walking. After his retirement, he and Sylvia split time 
between Palm Springs and Santa Barbara, eventually moving to Santa Barbara permanently. 


He had many other interests as well. He participated in many UCLA Extension classes in history and politics. He spent tours on 
the hospital ship, “Hope” in Cartagena, Colombia; Guayaquil, Ecuador; and Colombo, Sri Lanka. He learned Spanish and some 
Japanese to be able to better communicate with his patients. He was a lover of films, opera and music who attended the L.A. 
Philharmonic, the San Diego Opera, and the Santa Barbara Music Academy. He was a voracious reader as well. 


Denis retired in 1983. Sylvia passed away in 2000, and Denis remained in Santa Barbara after her death. In his later years, he 
was helped with his affairs by his granddaughter, Lisa. He loved to talk to Lisa and her sister Karen whenever they visited him 
in Santa Barbara. 


Denis died a few days after his ninety-seventh birthday. He leaves his children (Steve, Tom, and Barbara); his grandchildren 
(Karen, Lisa, David, and Tara); his ex-wife Pat; and our memories of a cultured and well-educated professional who loved life 
and lived it well. We will all miss him. 


Published in the Los Angeles Times on May 8, 2011. 
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Dénes Cziklai Adler: Known Ancestors 


ADLER . 

Salamon Abraham Rezs6 
tradesman 

Birth: April 12, 1839 
Backo Petrovo Selo 
Death: Dec 26, 1938 
Mak6, Hungary 


ADLER 

Rezs6é6 Abraham 

Grain trader, front-line fighter 
Birth: November 14, 1874 
Totkoml6s, hungary 
Death: April 17, 1939 
Szeged, Hungary 


x Apr 12, 1861 - Totkomlos 





HUBSCH / HIPSCH 
Rozsa 


ADLER 

Dénes Csziklai 
Radiologist 

Birth: March 12, 1914 


Death: March 15, 2011 
Carlsbad, California, U.S.A. 





CZIKLAI / CZINNER 
Janos 

Savings Bank's Board of Dire... 
Birht: 1848 

Szeged, Hungary 

Death: June 30, 1893 
Szeged, Hungary 


x 1904 - Szeged, Hungary 


CZIKLAI 
Borsca (Borbala) Barbara 


Birth: November 7, 1885 





Szeged 
Death: September 15, 1975 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 


x Jan 30, 1876 - Szeged, Hungary 








CZINNER 
Rosa (Regina) 


Birth: October 21, 1857 
Szeged, Hungary 
Death: 1937 








HUBSCH 
Salamon 


Mor Mosé Samuel 
Pal ae Birth: 1822 -Bonyhad,Hungar! 
avian Deathi90KiskundorozsaHunga 
KOHN 
Térez Rozi 


CZIKLAI (CZIKLAY) 


FISCHER 
Hilda (Fani) 
Mak6 

















Birth: 1817 
Szeged 
Death: 1885 
Szeged, Hunga 





CZINNER CZINNER 
EmanueMenachenMatyé Jakob 


Birth: 1803 - Kallo 
Birth: Jun 24, 1819 
Szeged, Hungary 


: KOHN 
Death: Sep 3, 1884 Jentel Julia 


Birth: ~ 1808 - Abatij 





DEUTSCH 
Kunigund Gliikelt 


Birth: 1830 
Mako, Hungary 


Death: 1917 Birth: January 16, 1833 


Death: 1874 





Family of Dénes Cziklai Adler 


PARENTS: 
ADLER Rezs6 Abraham (1874-1939) 
Graintrader 
CZIKLAI Borcsa, Barbara, “Anyu” (1885-1975) 


SIBLINGS 
1. ADLER Janos Araté (1905-1994) 
¢ TIMAR Eva (1913-2007) 
¢ No known descendants 
2. ADLER Béla (1909-1912) 
3. ADLER Magda [possibly died at birth] 


SPOUSES & CHILDREN 
VALENTINE Patricia Rae (1921-) 
Marriage: June 6, 1943 - Dayton (OHIO) 
ADLER Steven Valentine (1947-) 
WIEMKEN Nanci Adell (1951-) 


ADLER Thomas Raymond (1949-) 
FISCHER Ann Liselotte (1947-) 
2 children: Lisa and Karen 
CONNERS Annie M. 


ADLER Barbara Susan aka Barb (1951-) 
SELLNER Manuel Peter (1944-2001) 
2 children: Christopher and Tara 
BETRON Sylvia (1918-2000) 


Marriage: June 5, 1969 - Sylvia had a son by previous marriage. 


Steve Slatkow b. 1943 d. 1990 
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Timeline 


March 12, 1914 - Born in Szeged, Hungary 

1938 - Graduated from medical school in September, Szeged, Hungary 

1939 - Worked at X-ray department of the Apoi Polyclinic, Budapest for 6 months 
April 17,1939 - Death of father Rezs6 Abraham Adler 

May 1939 - Traveled to Budapest and on to Paris 

June 1940 - Fled Paris, France for the first time. returned to Paris after a few day 
1941 - Lived and worked in Paris, France 

April 1, 1941 - Recieved U.S. visa in Paris 

April 4, 1941 - Fled Paris, France for the second time 

May 2, 1941 - Sailed from Port of Marseilles on SS Winnepeg 

June 10, 1941 - Detained on Trinidad Tobago 

June 19, 1941 - Sailed on S.S. Arcadia to New York 

June 6, 1943 - Marriage with Patricia Rae Valentine, Dayton Ohio 

1944 - Worked at Belleviue Hospital as a resident in radiation therapy, New York 
May 20, 1947 - Birth of son Steven Valentine in Los Angeles, California 
November 2, 1949 - Birth of son Thomas Raymond in Los Angeles, California 
October 2, 1951 - Birth of daughter Barbara Susan in Los Angeles, California 
1965 - Divorce with Patricia Rae Valentine 

June 5, 1969 - Marriage with Sylvia Betron Slatkow (1918-2000) 

September 15, 1975 - Death of his mother Barbara Cziklai Adler, Los Angeles from Uterine cancer and stroke 
July 28, 1994 - Death of his brother John Adler [Janos Araté] in Los Angeles, California 
2000 - Death of spouse Sylvia in Santa Barbara, California 


March 15, 2012 - Death of Denis C. Adler in Carlsbad, California 
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Denis marries Patricia Valentine on the 6th of June 
19438 





Denis C. Adler M.D. 
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Denis on Zuma Beach, California 1950 





Denis with his mother and his first born son at the beach in California, June 1949 
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Jdnos and Denis celebrating Borcsa’s 80th birthday in 1966 
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Denis marries Sylvia Betron Slatkow June 5, 1969 





Denis spent many hours walking on the beaches of the California coast. 1981 
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Denis in the dessert near Palm Springs, California, December 2000 


I dedicate this work to the memory of Manuel Sellner. 
For the children and their children. 


